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(This  material  was  prepared  for  a  lectu.re  which  was  delivered  "by  T.  Swann  , 
Harding  "before  various  USDA  Clubs  of  De;r'artraent  employees  in  the  various  cities 
and  was  also  used  frequently  as  an  orientation  talk.) 


Had  you  entered  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  founded  you  would  have 
needed  very  little  orientation,    'You  could  have  "become  acquainted  with  every- 
body very  easily,    Py  the  tine  you  had  shaken- hands  with  the  new  Commissioner 
and  his  four  or  five  ass istants  and  aids  you  would  have -met- all  the  Govern- 
ment employees  \vhr  v/crked  in  the  field  of  agriculture^     You  would  have  found 
them  all  in  two  rccms.     Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  trying  to  shake  hands 
with  our'60.000  eraoloyees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  have  to  run  all  over  the 
United  States  to  do  it.    But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns. grow,  and  it  is  quit 
'proper  t6' say  that  the  present  Department  of ' Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seedo 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic '  value"  to  Aire  rican  farmers. 
Both  T^lants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitats  the  propagation  in  this  new 
and  rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from'afar  but  that  could  be 
adapted' here.    Plant  exploration  and  in-oortaticn  were  the  earliest'  form  of '  ' 
agricultural  activity  in  which- our  Gove  rrmeht  *  engaged,  the  gathering  and' dis- 
semination of  agricultural  statistics  being  second,, 

In  early  daj'-s,   there  was  scant  need  for  a  JeTiartment  of' Agrl culture,  and 
we  had'  none.     Ve  had  a  vast  wilderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to 
settlement  and  cultivation,     V/hen  land  wore  out  in  one  place  it  was  always 
possible  for  farmers,  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land'  sbme- 
wheTre  elso.     Agriculture  was  a  way  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  livingo 
Methods  of  transportation;  food  processing  and  preservation  and  comcrcial 
marketing  were  all  largely  in  the  future,     Farmers ■ aimed  to  be  self-subs  is  tent. 
They  depended . upon  others  than  themselves  for  very  little,, 

But  even  in  those  daj's ,  in  fact  oven  in  Cclonial  times,  far-sighted 
individuals  later  to  be  knovm  as  Founding  Fathers- — i'ranklin  and  Jefferson  among 
them,   interested  themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  SToecimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought  night  turn  out 
t9.be  valuable  here  agriculturally.     George  Washington  also,  as  early  as- 179^» 
was  e.  member  of  the  British  Agricultural' Board,   and  he  long  corresponded  with 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  its  founder  ?nd  president. 

In  179^.  George  Washington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funis  be  provided 
for  the  prcmoticn  of  agriculture.    As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way  and  estab- 
lished a  Department,  of  Stato  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  tc  aid'  in 
the'  seed  work.     The  Navy  was  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  i^lants  and  seeds. 
Gradually  the.  habit  arose  of  depositing  those  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  was 
.the  nearest  thing  to.  a  scientific  agency,  in  the  young  Government and  which 
formed  part  of  the  Department  of  State  until  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
created  in  ISU9', 
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This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  "ilodg'ett' s  Hotel.     It  once  stood  in 
downtov,Ti  'Yashinrton  at  7th  and  E  Sts.,  K.  Vv,     It  resulted  from  a  movement  start- 
ed in  1795  to  p-ive  Washington  a  decent  hotel--an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished, 
according  to  some.     Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  v/ere  the  result  of  lot- 
teries.    The  site  once  form^ed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  v,hich,  before  thrt 
time,  extended  from  7th  and  'F  Sts.,  N.       ,  ?s  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at 
7th  and  K.     The  fishing  was  excellent,  at  14th  and  K  in  those  drys,  end  for  some 
years  thereafter* 

I'Vhen  completed,  Blodgett's  Hotel*  occupied  only  part  of  its  let'.     It  did 
not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square^    Within  it  was  a  theatre 
in  v;hich  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  was  staged.    At  this  time 
the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crowded  into  a  single  25-room  building-  You 
probably  knovr  what  happened  next  without  being  told.     The  crowding  'became  intol- 
erable and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to  relieve  the  congestion, 
f her eupron.  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post  Office,  and  the  Patent  Office, 
were. moved  into  ito 

Dr.  Thornton  we s  then.  Commissioner' of ' Pat ent s.    As  l^te  as  1822  he  received 
only  $lj,50D  a  year,  his  clerk  $1,000,  his  messenger  ^250,  end  th^rt  was  his  entire 
stsff .     Patents  were  merely  registered  without  required  proof  of  priority  but  the 
President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did  not  psss  upon  them  then  r^f^  had 
been  the  case  in  earlier  day.s;.     Blodg'ett' s- Hotel  norrowly  escaped  destruction  by 
fire  iij  1814.  v.h en  Washington  was  invaded,  but  Dr.  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed 
upon  Col.  Jones,   leader  of  a  British  conf l-sgrat ion  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of 
the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent  Office's  'collection  on  the  top  floor.  .  The 
British  were  then  retaliating  for  similsr'  destruction  by  our  forces  in  Canada. 

This  maneuver  enabled  us  later  to  b';rn"the  pl^Jce  dovm  f  or  ourselves. 
Before,  that  happened  Henry,  L.  Ellsworth,   son^'Of  the  distinguished  third  Chief 
Justice  of  ^t  he  Supreme  Court-,   f^nd  himself  a  man  of  notable  intellectual  and 
agricultural  attainments, 'became  Commissioner  of .Patents.     On  December  15,  1836, 
six  months  after  a -new  patent'  law  went  into  ef f  ect-. v/hich  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,,  Blpdgett' s  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts  of  the  staff  to  save  it 
delayed  arrival  of  '  prof  essional  fire' fighter  s .     The  fire  got  beyond  control. 
The  records  and'  models,  including  those  of  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont ,  went  up  in 
flames.. 

Conditions  in  iVashihgtcn  a:bout  this  time  may  be  surmi  scd  f  rom  t  he  following 
item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  -21,  1836:  "The  ill-fated  man  vAio  was  thrown 
.down  by  a  hog  opposite  the  GcneraT  Post  Office  on  Thursday,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last,  died  on  Saturday  fr'omi'-thf  s-evere  injury  he  sustsined,  his  skull  being 
fractured  by  that  infamous  Incident,"    Obx'iously  the:  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  even  then  trying  to  m^ke  its  w^.y  into  the  Government  on  four  le^s  ^-nd  dis- 
guised as  a  pig'. 

Commissioner  Ellsworth  took  unusurl  interest  in  a eri cultural  patents  and 
statistics,  and    in  the  collection  and  dissemin-^'tion  of  plants  and  seeds  of 
economic  value'.-    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  without  specific  author- 
ization by  the  Congress,  • simply  because  .  so  many  farm  people  desired  the  services 
he  offered.     This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional  suspicion  for  Chairman.- 
Fletcher  of  the  House  Committee  on  Petents  wrote  Ellsv/orth  in  late  1838  asking 
what  he  was  up  to  anyway.     His  reply,  dated  January  22,   1839,  tatis  so  well  made 
that  the  Confrress  gave  him  permission  to  spend  |l,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of 
the  Patent  OfficCp  vjhich  has  always  been  self-supporting,  on  agricultural  maJbinons* 
This  sum  was  expected  to  last  some  years,   and  it  did'. 
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As  e<^Tly  as  tho.t  new  varieties  of     seed  had  helped  the  corn  grov;ers  end 
new  varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area'.in  which  thr>t  ^rain  could  be  grown 
in  this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  "that  extension  of  such  work  could  e'^sily  improve 
the  income  of  Americeji  farmers  by/fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  annually. 
He  elso  observed  that  a  new  era  of  labor-saving  machinery  was  at  hsnd  for,  though 
we  ere  prone  to  forget  it,  technology  was  already  effecting  great  chonges  in 
American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to  come. 

Ellsworth  find-ly  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  be  designated 
as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.     It  should  have  facili- 
ties to  get  these  from  the  ports  where  the  Navy  often  left  them  to  dry  out  or  rot. 
B'eing  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the  Patent  Office  as  the  place  of 
collection  and  distribution.     In  his  annual  report  for  1840  he. announced  the 
•expenditure  of  $451.58  on  th?  collection  and  distribution  of  agricultur ed   seeds  ■ 
and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000  packages  of   seed  he.d  been  distributed 
during  that  year.  '         ,,  . 

Ellsworth  wrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.     In  fact  John  Quincy  Adams 
once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved  so  inter- 
esting to  him  as  to  absorb  him  on  one  occasion  to  make  him  forget  an  appointment 
for  four  hours.     Popular  in-terest  in  the  reports  moved  the  Congress  to  print 
25.000  of  them  for  distribution. 

Of  course 'Various  agricultural  societies  already  exist-ed.     They  necessarily 
■exerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  'Hous'e  of  Representatives 
established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  snd  the  Senate  in  1825. 
In  1828.  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a  manual,  prepared  at  its  direc- 
tion by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush,  on  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  silk.     In  the  same  year  it  directed  that  Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the 
Rearing  of  ■  Silk-7/orms  be .  printed,  as  a  document,       '     -  ' 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretsry  of  the  Treasury  to  finance' a 
project  for  the  cultivation  of  sup-arcane  and  the  manufactur'e:  and  refinement  of 
suger.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale. 
The  results  appeared  in  1833.     Thus  Congres/itself  initiated  the  first  piece  of 
agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the  first  agricultural 
'btilletins. 

Before  Blodgett's  Hot.el  burned,  the  Congress  hs.d  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  new  Patent  Office.     This  strucu  ■■''e  still  'stands  and  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.     The  F  Street  side  of  it  was  completed  in  1840, 
but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annua'l  report,  was  delayed 
in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  hod  to  serve  as  temporary  quarters  of 
a  new  institution  founded  by  an  Englishman  namfed  Snithson.     He  did  get  a  foothold 
in  the  building,  however,  and  by  1844  had  his  .entire  Office  there,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  outside.     He  then  said  it  would  serve  the  purpose  for 
many  years.     Four  years  later  the  building  was  overcrovvded,  an  east  wing  was 
swided  by  1852,.  a  west  -vfing  by  1856,  and  t  he  G  Street  wing  in  1867.' 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  with  Thomas  Ewing  as  its 
first  Secretary,     He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patent  Office 
buildings     Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crowded  everything  else 
out  of  the  place.     The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  Department  and  it 
spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  now  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  ef  which  actually  stands  upon  the  former 
site  of  Blodgett's  Hotel,     It  was  started  in  1839,  completed  in  1866,  and  housed 
the  Post  Office  Department  r-nd  the  City  Post  Office. 
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■  '  Henry .Adams  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams. wrote  tte.t,  in  1850j  "The 
•ivhite  lasrbie  colunms  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other>  like  white  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits  of  a  deserted 
Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the  gravel 
pits  are  gone,  they  are  no  longer  so  white,  and  the  city  is  too  far  from 
deserted -to  suit  most  of  its  -o resent  inhabitants.  •       ■  ■ 

Though  some  Commi ssioners.  of  Patent's  who  followed  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
means  so  v/ell  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  was,  agricultural 
work  continued  to  grow  in  the  Patent  Office.    About  1850  a  "practical  and 
scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  write  an  annual  report  on  agricultural 
matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.    Ultimately  a  botanist  and  an 
entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the  meteorological  reports 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the  annual  sgricultural  volvimer 
Meanwhile,  as  agriculture  became  commercialized,  food  processing  advanced,  and 
transportation  improved^ . the  farmer*  s  problems  became  more  complex. 

Then  Fftent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient.  Agita- 
tion for  better  service  of  Government  to     gricultur  e  increased  both  nmong  farm 
organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals .     Several  things  were  desired  and 
they  tied  together.     One  was  a  law  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of  public 
lands;  another  vies  aid  to  agricultural  ,education;  a  third  vms  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency  to  serve  farmers ^     In  1852  the  United  States  Aji^ri cultural  Society 
was  formedr.     It  was  primarily,  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct  official 
interest  to  the  agricultural,  needs  of  the  time.  Many  of  its  members  were  promi- 
nent and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
established.     -Vhen  it  was,  the  society  dissolved. 

There  wag  delay;  of  course.     That  was  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States.     During  Buchanan's 
Admini stration, -a  bill  .to  endow,  t he  States 'with  public  Irnd  enough  to  enable 
them  to,  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 

■  think  the  Federal  Government  hed  any  right  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  in  this 
"way.    But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanishedo  ■ 

In  his  Gnnual  report  for  1861,  Cal^b  B.  Smith,   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded  as  part  of  his  Department.     Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  ver?* 
batim  in  his  message  to  Congress  .of  December  2^  1861.     He  sandwiched  the  recom- 
mendation in  off-hnndedly  and  ansually.     But  Congress  took  action  and,  after 
some  rather  diffident  debate  as  to  v;hether  a  Cabinet  off  icer  '  should  head  the  new 
Department,   it  voted  an  agency  with  an  anomalous  bureau  stntus  supervised  by  a 
Commissioner,     The  act  founding  the  Department  was  signed  May  15,  1862. 

The  Ho-ne stead  Act ,  ..which  mrde  provision  for  the  apportionment  of  freehold 
farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public  domain,  tc  all  citizens  who  would  make 
homes  on  them  and  till  them  for.  5  years.-  followed  5  days  later.     On  July  2,  1862, 
the  Land -Grant  College  Act  became  law^,   endowing  the  agricultural  colleges  with 

■  11,000.000  acres — about  the  area  of  Vermont — i^ich  the  States  were'  suthorized 
to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schoolso       '    .  '  ■ 


It  cannot  be  snid  thrt  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  ?jiy  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  p?rt  nor  did  anyone  et  that  time  think  out=  or  formu- 
late any  well-planned  prnp-rr.m  for  the  Department  to  follow.  .  Lincoln  did  not 
think  of  himself  as  a  farmer  ond  had  little  agrarian  interest The  Depart- 
ment's beeinrin?  -vvr  s  almost  casupl.     Since  the  F-itent  Office  by  now  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,   it  wpg  ns^tural  that  the  heod  of  this  shcv.ld ,  become  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  end  so  he  did.     The  Dep'-  rtment  was -organized  in 
tvvo  bf-sement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building*  •  ■ 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Is-^.ac  ^eivton,  a  P.ennsylvc-nian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager  of  t  v«'o  model  fcrms  not  very  f  cr  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
v/on  himself  quite  e-  reputation.   •He  was  o.lso  a  locsl  politician  of  som^i  note. 
He  operated  a  confectionery  end  creamery  in  Philedelphi-^.  from  which,  among 
othnr  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  Vvhite  House.     Just  before  the -Civil  V^ar 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,   so  he  tried 
to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.     The  Civil  War  and  malaria  ; 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  «:nd,   since  I'ewton  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends  sug-  •. 
gested  that  he  try  to  got  on  the  Government  p-^yroll, 

Kevton  did  just  that.     He  moved  to  Yfashington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  becamie  both  a  .friend  pf  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  ngricultura.l  wor.k  in  the 
Patent  Office,     Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head,  of  the  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    During  pr^rt  of  the  Civil  IfVcr  1 ' v-bon  v/as  in  residence- at  the  V^Tiite 
House  to  supervise  the.  food  eaten  by  the  President  «iJid  guard  it  against  poison- 
ing.    A'hile  there  he  became  a  frifnd  r.nd  confident  of  ¥ts.  Lincoln  v/ho  not  only 
shared  with  him  her  lavish  and.  frr-:quont  troubles  but-  sought  his  eid  in  paying 
department  store  bills  she  im.prudently- ren  up.     This  h.e  did  either  by  settling, 
them  out  of  his  ovm  pocket  -and  letting-  her  pay  him  bnck  in:  installments,  if 
they  v;c-re-  not  too  large.,  or  by.  interceding' for  -her  lAdth  Lincoln;  which  required 
considerable  tact  and  diplomacy.^  ., 

It  is  difficult  to  essay  Fevrton  at  this  Inte  det'^  .     He  had  loyol  friends: 
end  venomoiis  enemies.     -Some  extolled  his  learning  nnd  his  '.visdom;  others 
insisted,  he  was  all  but  illiter^^te  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not  satis- 
factorily perform  his  duties.     Farm  journals  -in  gejieral  ..paid.- little  attention  -to 
the  Department  .ejid  ncwspf^pers  prcctically  none,  .but  Key/ton -was  often  attacked  -in 
print  and..spe-e-ch.  ■ 

True,  when  Ke'A'trn  v/as  accused  of  wasting  Government  funds^   one  farm  edi- 
tor vigorously  denied,  this  anH  then  v.^cnt  on  to  say  that  even  if.  the  charp-e  were 
true  he  thanked  God  fcrmers  h'"d  "t  l^.st  got  necr  enough  th-^t  'Vrert    public  crib 
at  Washington''-  to-  waste  a  pittance.     He  continued:     "I  cere- not,   in  this  view  of 
the  case,  if  they  have  spent  nil  the  money  in  distributing  de^d  rpts  and-' Can- .- 
adian  Thistles."  ,       .  •  -  ■  . 

However,  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  f riend- .- 
Newton,  though  Nevrton  actu-zlly  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson 
for_  incom.pctence  -  his  successor  was  nominoted  but  not  confirmed  -  but  wr  s  saved 
in  part  by  rn.  imhappy  ^;ccident.     As  he  sat  in  his  office  one  warm,  summer  day  in 
1866  he  heard  '  n  ?:,pproaching  thunderstormc     He  remembered  certain  wheat  samples 
that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the  Department's  experiment  grounds  over-  on 
the  site  of  the  Department's  present  builcmgs.     He  clapped  on  his  silk,  hat  snd 
rushed  over  two  miles  to  supervise  the  saving  of  these  samples.     He  stood  there, 
doubtless  in  a  frock  co^^t,  and  over?aw  the  job.     The  Vvashington  July  .""un  did  the 
rest.     Nev.ton  suffered  sunstroke  and,  thou^rh  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was 
never  much  p-ood  after  that. 
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ITev.'ton' £  primary  aim  was  to  make  two  bl;5.des  of  grass  ;rrovf  where  one  grew 
before.     He  appointed      ''^otanist,  an  entomologist,  e  chemist,  and  a  st'itistician. 
He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding  the  Department,  and 
that   lav/ was  as  bropd  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.     He  sought  to  collect^  arrange, 
and  publish  valuable  agr icultursl  information;  to  collect  md  introduce  valuable 
seeds,  pl'nts,  and  animals;  to  promote  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;  and  to 
estc-blish  a  Library  and  a  lAaseum.     '  ■ 

Newton  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flovdng  somewhat  pedantic  style  with  a  wealth 
of  classical  allusions.     The  propagnting  garden  wp s  established  phd  the  40-ecre 
tr?.ct  between  12th  '?nd  14th  Streets,  S.  r; . ,  B.  St.,  "nd  the  Cnnr^l,  called 
Reservation  No,  2,  vra  s  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long'  kept  cattle  on 
it,  rnd  turned  to  use  as  irn  experiment  fam.     By  1868  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  on  it  a  buildin,fr  of  its  ovm,  the  old  Red  Brick  Building,  torn  down 
in  1930,  you  will  hear  oldsters  talk  about.     It  cost  |140, 420,   including  furni- 
ture and  equipment.     The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees  in  January  of 
that  year. 

The  work  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  fpw  but  the 
grntleman  fariaers.     Most  of  Newton's  immediate  successors  were  ill-qualified  to 
lend  the  Depprtment  presti.p-e  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.     The  Depart- 
ment rlso  hC'd  vftry  lim.it ed  funds,  snd  these  went  larp-ely  for  free  seed  distri- 
bution.    Then  Norman  J.  Colmnn  became  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  April  1885. 

By  that  time  there  yos  widesprepd  a.git-tion  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment   sta-tions  in  the  different  Stotes  by  Federal' 
eid  and  f or  rrising  the  herd  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank. 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movementc-     In  1887  the  experiment  station  law 
was  passed  and,  in  1889,  Colman  became  the  first  Secret&ry  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  Msrch  6,  when  Jeremiah  M,  Rusk  w9 s  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison.  ; 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  '^nd  siernif icance. 
It  nlso  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  ?nd  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  t he  ngriculturol  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  end  more  necess<^ry  to  hovp  in   'ashinrton  a  strong",  reliable  Department  to 
serve  them. 

In  1884  the  Buroeu  of  Animal  Industry  was  'founded  in  response  to  a  special 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  cpta'^lishment  to  nid  in  the  eradication  of  ani- 
mal diseases.     In  1888  the  Office "of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  existence  to 
undertake  the  work  f  ssirncd  to  the  Departm-ent  in  connection  with  the  Hatch  or 
Experimf^.nt  Strtion  Act.     In  1890  the    .'cat her  Bureriu  wrs  transferred  to  the 
Department  from  the  ■i<::r  Department  where  it  hrd  existed  in  the  Army  Sign'r^l  Corps 
8ii\oo  its  cr.-^tion  in  1870. 

In  "ii  rch  1897  J-^nes  (T-^ma  Jim)   .dlson  bf-e^me  Secret <-iry  of  Agriculture. 
He  served  until  Mprch  1913.     His  admini str-^ tion  v-"s  outstondinr  for  the  develop- 
ment of  reserroh  nnd  increc'.  se  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment.    He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  cit  Tcwton' s  dictum,  about  two 
blades  of  g-r-'SS  growing  where  one  grev;  before i  .  .. 
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In  1901  .'.ilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Pl'^nt  Industry,  Forestry,  end 
Chemistry-  and  in  1904  the  Bureo.u  of  Entomology,     The  Office  of  Public  Roads  was 
created  in  1905»     In  1906  cr.me  t.he  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  arose  out 
of  v/ork  in  economic  ornifhology  G.'nd  mammalogy  which  began  in  the  Division  of 
Entomology.     The  East  !:nd  'Vest  T.ings  of  the  present  Administration  Building  were 
also  erected  while  Vdlson  was  Secretary, 

Work  in  many  other  linos  was  undei  tr.ken,  among  them  ag-ricultur al  engineer- 
ings dairying',  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  ejctensi on  work,  and  agricultural 
ccoiiomics  and  statistics.     By  1910  the-  problem  of  distribution  enhanced  agricul- 
tural production  was  rlrendy  attaining  importance. 

The  gro-vvth-  of  the  Deportment  during  Secretary  '.'.ilson' s  'pdmini  streti on  was 
remp.rkable,    I'.hcreas  there  were  only  about  two  thousand  employees  in  1897,  of 
whom. over  400  vj-ere  women^  the  Depprtment  h^d  2,514  employees  in  ■"ashinp:ton  alone 
and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  "."'ilson' s  term.    A  regiment  of 
those  new  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  working  in  all  fields  to  aid  agri- 
culture. -  ■  ■ 

In  a  sense  it  mey  be  'said  those  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
.enrbled  farmers  to  produce  so  effic lent  ly  .that  mf.rket  and  credit  conditions 
became  increasingly  unbalr'nced,'    New  varieties  of  plants  ond  animals,  new  methods 
of  protecting  them  from  insects  end  disease,  new  techniques  of  cultivation  ajid 
soil  enrichment  flowed  from  the  Dep?rtmcnt"s  laboratories. 

Various  re.eulotory  lev/s  begrn  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the  .  Depart- 
ment for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection-,  the  animal  quarantine,  and  the  food 
and  drug's  acts  being  examples'^     i.'hen  the  national  forests  were  turned  over  to 
it  in  1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custod:ial  functions  of  wide  scope. 
St&p  by  step  the  will  of  the  .people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  the  Department  evol.ve  into  a  large  and  influential  .institution. 

The  term  of  David  E,  Houston  vAxo  followed  Wilson  v\as  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.     It  is  quite  true 
that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,   credit,  and  econ- 
omics generally  had  been  undert-^ken  beforn  Houston's  term,  but  he  recognized 
the.ir  importance  and  so  reorga.nized  the  Do^^artment  that  they  could  function 
.  eff ectivclyc  '  •, 

The  Federal  Hiphway,  F^rm  Loan,   Grain  S^^andards.,  Cotton  Futures,  Ware- 
house, Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  ond  Stockyards,  and  Commodity  Exchange  Acts 
were  all  passed  -iuring  or  soon  rfter  Houston's  term  of  office.     The  orieinal 
home-denonstration  farm  project,   started  by  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  flowered  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
1914,     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  had  its  beginnings  though  it  did  not 
assume  somewhat  its  present  form  until  1923, 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department He  set  up  a  Stetes  Relations  Service, 
smong  other  things,   into  which  v;-ent  extension  work,  the  work  on  humsn  nutritution 
and  home  economics,  end  thpt  with  the  experiment  stations.     In  1923  this  Service 
,w?s  dissolved  r.nd  the  Office  ttf  Experiment  Stetions,   the  Extension  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  emerged  as  independent  units.     It  might  be  said  here 
that  the  Bureau  of  Dair^^  Industry  v/as  established  in  1926  largely  in  response  to 
outside  demands. 
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Returning  to  Houston,  his  reports  merit  careful  study.     He  wp.s  a  sort 
of  one-mon  New  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  hinself .     Many  of  the  idees  he 
proposed  yeers  ahead  were  implemented  later.     Had  not  the  first  world  v/ar 
intervened  to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  perce  it  seems 
apparent  he  would  have  acted  to  prevent  the  grov/th  of  disruptive  forces  which 
developed  something;  like  two  decades  latere 

This  was  a  dynamic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Department,     It  carried 
over  into  the  terms  of  Houston's  immediate  successor's  -  Meredith,  Henry  C, 
Wallace,,  father  of  the  former  Vice  President,  r.nd  Howr.rd  M.  Gore.     The  terms 
of  William  M.   Jardine  end  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  which  lasted  from  March  5,  1S25, 
until  Henray  A.  Wallace  became  Secretar'y  on  March  4,  1933,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  period  of  consolidation  ojid  Departmental  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Department  was  welded  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  changes.     At  the  same  time  the  desperete  post- 
war situation  of  the  American  former  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  wisely,  end 
prescribed  for  in  terms  th^-t  were  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933. 
Study  of ■  the  arjiual  reports  of  Jsrdine  rnd  Hyde  will  enlighten  the  reader  ebout 
the  many  sound  diagnoses  made  and  treatments  suggested  for  the  great  farmer 
depression,  v;hich  begr.n  soon  rfter  our  unhealthful  agriculturr  1  expansion  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war,  and  came  to  a  climax  around  1930-32.     They  clearly 
stated  what  should  be  done  but  were  unci  Vc  to  do  it  until  public  opinion  was 
reformulated  snd  crystallized. 

The  administration  of  Henry  Ao  IVallace  brings  us  to  modern  times.  It 
was  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
information  in  the  field  of  agriculture  was  collected  and  kept  on  t?p  for  the 
asking.     Those  who  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.     The. upper  class  of  more 
intelligent  farmers  profited  by  it.     The  next  step  vra.s  taken  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Rusk  v;ho  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity  for  publishing 
the  informa.tion  in  popular,  usable  form,  and  who  first  issued  press  rele&ses 
and  farmers'  bulletins. 

This  g?ve  farmers  knowledpe  about  how  to  produce  Irrger  crops  with  less 
labor  and  more  certainty.     That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  them  to  go  further 
into  commercial  agriculture  than  ever  before  find  thus  to  become  dependent 
upon  transportation,  lobor,  market,  credit,  land-vr.lue,   nnd  equipment  factors 
not  wholly  vdthin  their  control.     Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  was  to 
institute  demon strn.t ion  fsrms  and  to  t^ke  knowledge  about  agricultural  matters 
to  the  farmer's  home  using  the  Extension  Service,. 

At  the    same  time  marketing  rnd  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
which  improved  fr.rm  markets  and  credit  facilities.     The  first  world  war 
crpmmed  r  generation  of  progress  into  a  few  yeprs,  resulted  in  opening  lund 
to  cultivation  which  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  posture,  produced 
«,  tremendous  inflrtion  in  form  prices  and  land  value s_.  and  led  to  an  inevitable 
deflation  v^tiich  bankrupted  farmers  and  left  them  producing  food  o.nd  fiber  for 
the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The  oction  agencies  tried  to  mo.ke  it.  financially 
possible  for  formers  to  toke  advantage  of  the  most  up-to-date  agricultural 
knowledge  in  ordrr  to  rehabilitate  theniselves  while  producing  abundance  for 
effective  consumer  demand. 
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A  brave  effort  \ms  mrde  on  mnny  fronts  to  rip-ht  former  wrongs  after 
1S3?,   —  insofar  as  Government  agencies  in  V/ashinet on  could  do  the  job  within 
the  frame  of  reference  set  up  by  public ■ opinion  rnd  legislative • enactment . 
No  such  procedure  .can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country^,  for  we  proceed  by  demo- 
cratic processes.     VvTaat  our  Government,  actually  does  in  any  given  case  is 
always  the    resultant  of  many  eonflictiro;  forces.     The  Conflicts  must  be 
resolved  as  best  possible  and  we  then  prov;eed  to  do  "what  we  cr-n.     We  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  system  in  Washington  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor  would 
any  such  system  be.  perfect  anyway.. ,; 

Before  we  could  solve  our  f fi'.rm  problem  or  !rive  farmers  parity  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling -them  to  get  as  much  manufactured  poods  for  their'farm 
comraodities  as  they  did  in  stp.ted  pre-f irst-warld-war  yeors,  ?  second  vrorld  war 
descended  on  us.     Cl^iude  R.  Wicknrd  became  Secretary  September  5,  1940.  '  'The  ' 
National  Defense  Program  got  under  way.     The  Secret'ary  'quickly  sav;  its  'signifi- 
cance in  raising  consumer  income  and  immediately  b'Sgan  to  preacTi  greater  hog 
production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941,  . 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of  their 
population.     If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  faced  malnutrition,  lowered 
m-orale^  and  disaster.     The  Lend -Lease  Act  was  passed.     The  Food  For  Fi*eedom  ' 
program  promptly,  got  under  way.     Our  form  plant  underv.-ent  inventory  and  produc- 
tion goals  were,  set  up,  marks  at  which  formers. were  asked  to  shoot  in  order 
to  produce  what  we  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

'"war  followed  in  December  1941,  the  goals  were  reassnyed  and  reannounced, 
mth  marked,  emphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other 'wartime  needs,  in  January  1942. 
Those  goals  were  achieved  inicL  year  of  record'  production  for  all  time.  Other 
go.als  3et  up  in. 1942  were  achieved  in  1943„     There  is  hd  need  to  dwell  on  these 
matters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrenceo        •  '  •     '■'    ■' '  '.    .  ' 

Finally,  v.'-e  should  Qonsidef  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  immedia.tely  fellowing  1933  many  new  agencies  were  created'. 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Ar'. justment  Agency  were  immediately  part  of  the 
Department,     Others,  like  Commodity  Creni't  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, Farm  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Arimini  stration,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Department  later. 
Also  between  1938  and  1940  four  a?"encies  which  had  long  been  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  transferred  elsewhere:    .The  Bureau'  of  Public  Roads,  the  Food  ?nd  Drug 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the  /feather  Bureau. 

On  December  13,  1941,  there  was  announced  a  mo.jor  reorganizstion  of  the 
Depcrtmcnt  to  stream.line  it  for  the  war  efforts  This'  reorganization  was  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  February  23,  1942, 

It  was  at  that  time  that  seven  scientific  bureaus  were  consolidated  into 
the  Agricultur<?l  Roseorch  Adminirtration,     The' Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,' 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the' Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  '.  ' 
the  Sugar  Division  v/ent  into  thf^  Arricultursl  Conservation  ond  Arijustm-ent 
Administration,  .v.rhile  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  A.^mini  strati  on, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration;  most  of  the  Ap-riculturcl  Marketing 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Co\ansel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  were  combined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admini strati on« 
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The  Commodity  Credit  Corpor^-t ion,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  S.eryice,.  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  the  staff  agencies  remained  unaffected  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion.    In  June  1942,  the  Foods  Requirements  Committee,   since  abolished,  and 
the  Combined  Food  Bojird  were  set  up,  the  latter  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  United  States  representative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  December  o,  1942,  which  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  national  wartime  food 
program,  made  necessary  a  further  depertmcntol  reorganizetion.     So,  on 
December  10,  the  Food  Production  Administration  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  were  established.     At  this  time  there  v^as  also  a  transfer  of 
personnel  to  the.  Department  from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office 
of  Civilian.  Supply o     This  transfer  rounded  out  the  two  nev/  big  Administrations. 
The  status  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Forest  Service,  pnd  the  Rur-^l  Electrification  Aiiministrat ion 
remained  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  ogencies  were  not  involved. 

The  following  departmental  ap-encies  were  consolideted  into  the  Food 
Production  Administration:     The  Agricult ;ral  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Form  Credit  Administration,  the  Fann 
Security  Administration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  1  Economics 
concerned  primarily  with  plannins'  current  production,  that  part  of  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  war  Reletions  concerned  primarily  with  food  production,  r^nd 
the  Office  of  Lr^nd  Use  Coordin':t ion. 

Consolidated  into  the  Food  Distribution  o-dmini  strrt  ion  were :     The  Agri- 
cultural Ivlarketing  .Administration,  the  Sugar  Agency,  certain  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  iuaimal  Industry,  ai;d  that  port  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  War  Relations  concerned  primarily  with  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  marked  the  end  of  the  lest-named  Office  which  hnd  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  f rom  the  President  dated  Mry  5,  1941,  nnd  ws  s  originally 
named  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Dcfi^.nse  Health  and  'iVelfare  Services 
was  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administrstion  by  Executive  Order, 
effective  liarch  24,  1943.  ■ 

So  farTA.the  tie-in  between  the  hew  and  the  old  line  rgencies  wps  largely 
through  committees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the  Secretory.     The  next  step 
thereafter  was  the  e  stablishment  of  the  Vvar  Food  Administration  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Order  of  March  26  which  we s  modified,  clarified,  and  amended  by  an 
additional  order  issued  April  19. 

At  this  time  the  President  consolidp.ted  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Administration  (except  the  Frrm  Credit  Administration,  which  again  became  a 
line  arency  of  the  Department),  the  Pood  Distribution  .-dmini  strati  on,  the 
Commodi-ty  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  >;h?t  was  first  called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Administration,  but  was  renamed  the  vfer  P'ood  Administration  April  19.     In  this 
combination  the  legal  status  of  the  Extension  Service  and  its  cooperative 
work  v/ith  the  States,  remained  unaffected. 
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This  was  essentially  a  wartime  pmerp;ency  measure  ty  which  the  line 
agencies  of  the  ■  Department  of  A^rriculture  were  grouped  into  two  administrative- 
units,  each  headed  by  an  officiRl  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  V/ar  Food  Administrator;  The 
former  remained  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Affmini  strati  On,  the 
Form  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  the 
Forest  Service*     The  latter  headed  the  War  Food  Administration.     The  Depart- 
ment's staff  agencies  served  both  the  i^dmini  strati  on  and  the  Department  as 
called  upon,  the-  same' identical  agencies  servicing  both.     These  units  then 
were: 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Office  of  Budget  raid  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  the  Office  of  Information,  the 
Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations.     The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  abolished 
January  1_,   1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary, 

The  iiTimediate  st?ff  of  the  '"'■f^r  Food  Administrct  i  on  r  emsined  small.  The 
War  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  was -t ransf erred  to 
the  Office  of  the  Vter  Food  Administrator  on  May  27,  1943.  .  An-  Office  of  Labor 
was  establish^i-d  Jujie  23,  1943,  which  took  over  entire  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  all  farm  labor,  wage-stabilization,  and  manpower  progrnms.     An  Office 
of  Ifeterials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  act ivities -in  this 
field,  on  May  10.    An  Office  of  Tr'^.nsportr-.t ion  to  coordinat.e  the  transportation 
v/ork  of  the  various  agencies'  in  VJFA  was  set  up  on  May  17  artd.,   on  December  1, 
it  became  a  stnff  agency^     An  Office  of  Vvar  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for 
the  boards,  wrs  created  on  Au.o-ust  25,  ,  1943-,  but  was  discontinued  December  30,  '  ,.. 
1943.     The  National  .<ar  Board  v/as'  created-  September  1,  its  Chairman  now  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  th  e  former  Off  ice'  of  '..ar  Board ,  Serviceso 

Executive  Order  9334  was  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board' 
was  reconstituted  with  the  War  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representa- 
tive, a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  neutral  chairman.    At  the  same  time, both  the  Food  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Inter-Agency  Allocations  Committee  i7ere  abolished.  Their 
functions  were  combined  axid  , transferred  to  a  newly  crealted  Food  Eiequirement s 
and  Allocations  Committee  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

On  January  21,   1944,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  ?Jid  the  Food 
Production  Administration  'were  renamed  the  .Office  of  Distribution  and  the 
Office  of  Production,  resnectively ,    An  Office  of  Price  was  also  established', 
to  supervise  functions  relating  to  the ,  c  pprov^l  of  ma,  xi  mum' prices  of,  and 
price-support  progrrjm  for,  agricultur-^l  commodities.    At  this  time  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency,  the  F^rm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
va.tion  Service,  became  independent  a rencies  in  the  War  Food -/.dmini  stration. 

Administrator's  Memorandumx  27,  Revision  1,  December  13,  1944,  as  amended 
January  5^   1945.  ushered  in  a  major  reorganization  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion.    The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were  abolished. 
Most  of  the  remaining  work  of  the     latter  went  to  the  Airri cultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  S-rvice.     The  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  had  reported  edministrr-tively  to  the  Director  of  Production, 
became  an  independent  program  agency  of  ViFA. 
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In  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distrilaution  wfis  torn  functionally  in  twain. 
To  en  Office  of  iferk-rting  Services  went  the  ordirr-ry  peacetime  activities  of 
the  f orner  Of fice-  of  Distribution,  those  concerned  with  regulctory  inspection, 
and  service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  rcquiremtsnts,  as 
well  as  maximum  price  end  rationing;  regulations,   end  much  work  concerned  vdth 
War  Food  Order  Programs. 

An  Office  of  Supply  was  created  to  hnndle  me.tters  relating  to  require- 
ments and  alloc^'tions  .control,  program  liaison,  procurement  and  price  support, 
shipping  and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,  the  requisitioning  of 
food  end  acquisition  of  property,  the  administration  of  the  V.lar  Food  Orders, 
and  subsidy  operations.     An  Office  of  Basic  Commodities  was  created  which  took 
o\-er  the  functions  of  the  Cotton,   Grain,   General  Crops,  Hemp,  Oilseeds,  ar^d 
Sugar  Divisions  of  the  Comjnodity  Credit  Corporation^ 

But,  by  an  eraendment  of  Janurry  5,  mentioned  above,  the  last  two  mentioned 
offices  becrme  part  of  the  Commodity  Crcrdit  Corporation,  each  being  administered 
by  a  vice  president  thereof.     Under  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  activities 
at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Suppl/  T'as  also  placed  the  school  lunch 
and- direct  distribution  programs  origir.ally  pl?^ced  in  the  Office  of  Marketing 
Services.    All  these  changes  becnme  effective  Jenuery  1,  1945. 

The  following  agencies  were  then  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture;   Arricultiir f)  1  Research  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrifica- 
■tion  Administration,  pnd  Ferm  Credit  Administration.     The  L<^nd  Use  Coordinator 
wa§  placed  in  the,  Office  of  the  Secretory. 

The  War  Food  Administration  then  comprised  the  following  strff  agencies: 
Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus  Property 
and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Requirements  pnd  Allocations,  Office  of  Trsnsporte. - 
tion.  Office  of  Water  Utilization,  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  and  the  National 
Vvar  Board. 

The.  following  units  then  functioned  C'S  independent  program  agencies  mth- 
in  the.  A'ar  Food  Administration:    Agricultural  .--adjustment  A n^ency.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Extension  Service,  Fprm  Security  A^mini strption.  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Office  of  Lebor,  Office  of  Morketinfr  Services,  Office  of 
Mtiterials  and  Facilities,   and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  )»'ar  food  Administration  wore  closely 
integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretr^ry  of  Agriculture  was  also 
First  Assistant  Aar  Food  Ac'mini strator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  had  to  exercise  ony  and  all  powers  vested  in  the  other,  by 
stfitute  or'  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  was  necesspry  to  erjable  them  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  and  functions.     Mutuol  services  by  the  staff  offices  and 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  various  committGcs  acted  as  further  tie-ins 
and  lines  of  coordinction. 
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This  situation  was  neither  uniquG  nor  unprecodonted.    When  the  Bxireau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  created  with  bureau  status  in  it  was  placed  in  a 

Department  which  had  "but  "bureau  status  itself.     That  cane  out  .all  right.  The 
head  of  tho  Weather  Bureau,  which  cane  to  the  Depart.nent  in  1890,  was  always 
a  Presidential  ao'Dointee.     When  the  United  States  Pood  Adninistrat ion  was 
created  during  World  War  I,  some  wondered  just  what  this  portended . for  tho 
Department's  future  and  the  samo  kind  of  thoughts  arose  when  the  Farm  Beard 
was  set  up  in  1929c     Again,   there  v/ere  those  who  feared  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  and  other  %cticn"  agencies  might  swallow  the  Depart- 
ment whole.    None  of  these  things  actually  hap"oened.     The  Department  survived^ 

So  it  was  not  uneroected  when  Executive  Order  .-9577 >  dated  June  29,  19^5* 
terminated  the  War  Food  Administration,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator, and  transferred  WFA  and  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,     Orders,  rules,  directives,  and  regulations  of  WFA 
remained  in  full  force  until  modified  or  revoked  "by  the  Secretary.  Secretary's 
Memorandum  11C6.  July  3j   19^5i   took  note  of  the  p rovis ions  of  tho  above  Execu- 
tive Order,  effected  tho  required  transfers,  and  named  tho  new  assistants  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  on  Organization,  which  planned 
necessary  organizational  changes  in  the  Department's  structure  after  mature 
consideration. 

On  August  IS,  19^5i  Secretary  announced  the  creation  of  Production 

and  Marketing  Administration  which  represented  a  consolidation  of  the  Office 
of  Basic  Commodities,  the  Office  of  Supply,  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,   the  Offices  of  the  Manager  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,   the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  the  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations, 
the  Office  of  Price,  the  Office  of  Transportation,   the  Office  of  Materials  and 
Facilities,   the  Office  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  the  Office 
cf  Investigatory  Services,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
which  is  in  process  of  liquidationc 

The  new  agency  was  organized  on  a  commodity  basis,  its  branches  being 
nrmed  as  follows:     Livestock,  Dairy,  Poultry,  Fats  and  Oils,  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table, Sugar,  Grain,  Tobacco^  Special  Commodities,  Cotton,  Field  Service, 
Food- Distribution  Programs,  Materials  and  Equipment,  Shi-pping  and  Storage, 
Marketing  Facilities,  Labor,  Fiscal,  Budget  and  Management,  Compliance  and 
Investigation,     Its  staff  officers  were  a  director  of  information,  a  director 
of  T)rice,  a  director  of  requirements  and  allocations,  a  transportation 
officer,  and  a  director  of  claimants  program  coordination..     Internal  reorsiani— 
zation  of  PMA  was  effected  as  of  April  1,  19^7i  pursuant  to  a  Secretary's 
Memorandvim  dated  the  previous  March  19© 

The  agency's  activities  nosr  concerned  or  comDrised  Production,  Marketing, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Administrative  I>fa.nagement  required.    Production  included  agricultural  conser- 
vation and  adjustment  programs,  farm  marketing  quotas,  farm  labor  supply,  and 
other  "Drcgrams  dealing  with  farmers  through  State  and  county  committees: 
marketing  activities  include  research,   ins-oecticn,   service,  distribution,  and 
regulatory  programs  related  thereto^    An  Agricultural  Conservation  Program, 
a  Labor,  a  Food  Distribution  Program,  a  Marketing  Facilities,  a  Price  Support 
and  Foreign  Supply,  a  Fiscal,  and  a  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch  were  established^ 


■  ■  These,  with  the- cbiTiinoiiity  "branches  j  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Coiporation.,  .Mainistrative  Manageneht,  and  certain  staff 
agencies  nov;  cor.prised  PMA,,"   The  following  were  abolished?     Special.  Cpnnodit las 
■Branch,  Materials  and' Equi-oineht  Branch,. , Of f  ice  of '  Eequirenents  and  Allocations, 
Office  of  Foreign  Prog'raiiis  Ccordination,  and  Office' of  .Price.    The  Connpdity 
Exchange  Authority  becane  an  indcpehdcnt  agency  by 'provision  c.f  Secretary's 
Menorandxin  issued  January  21,  19U7„  ,  The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
becaK.ie  a  separate  organizational,  entity  July' i.  19'+7i  and  a.  Marketing  Research 
•Bi-anch  was  created  "in  PllA.  the  following  August  S,  '       '  _  .    .  .   .  ' 

Menorandun  1139»  I^ecenber  12,  .  19^1-5  reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
■  Econonics  aS  "the"  Departnent  's ■ nain  agency  for  the  collection  and  disseninaticn 
•of  agricultural  statistics,  the  perfornance  of  econonic  research,  r.nd  disse.nina- 
tion  of  the  results  thereof.     At  this  tine  rcs-nonsibility  for  leadership  in' 
general  agricultural  progran  planning  was  transferred  to  the  Office  cf  the 
Secretary,    A  Situation  and  Outlook  Board  was  established  in  BAB  and,  under' 
Menoranduni  11^40,  also  issued  Decenber  12,  19^5-;  a  l^olicy  and  PrPgraii  Coruriittee 
Was  created  for  continual  review  of  the  Departnent ' s  policies  and 'prograns^ 

"  •  "On  August  lU,  19^6,  two  important  laws  relating  to  the  Departnent's  activi- 
ties were  signed  by  the  President^     One  of  these  was  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  to  provide  for  farther  research  into  basic  laws  and  -Oiinciples  relating  to 
agriculture,  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing 'and  disuribution  of  ?igri-- 
cP.ltural  products,  and  to  give  agriculture  xiarity  With  industii-y  in.  the  field  of 
research;    '-The  other  v,fas 'the  Farners  Hode  Administration  Act  of  19^6,  which, 
■repealed  the  act  authorizing  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  make  emergency 
■c-fop-productibn,-  feed,  seed  and  harvesting  loans  and  abolished  the  Ffarm  Security 
Adriinistratidn  as  such,  but  established  a  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  carry 
on  'the  abo'venentioned  FCA  re'sponsibllltxes,   to  perform  .nany  of  the  services 
formerly  performed  by  FSAj  to" provide  a  program  of  insured  far.m  mortgages  for 
rural  peonle,  and  to  assume  certain  other  specif  led 'respons ibiliti^Sc  . 

The  Department  played  a  major  role  in  the  Fainine  Emergency  Caj.Tpaign,  laimchec 
by 'the  President  in  i'ebruary  19''-6,  as  vrell  as  in'  the  Food  and  Feed  Cons  ervat:  on 
Progiam  launched  the  follbv/l'ng  year.    A  d-onestlc-  all--'cut  effort  for  m.aximum  farm 
production  continued,  -  '  Acti-viti'es  •under  ^the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  .Tapidly 
increased,"  and'  th^  outbreak  of  fbo't-ahdvmoutli  disease  in  Mexico  engaged  consid- 
erable Pemrtmentai'  activity  and  attention,     THe  -Fam  Lribor  CaiTOS  ■underwent 
'liquidation  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress' passed  July  3.I,  19'^7c-  i'^e" 
Farm  G-rip.ih  Saving  Campaign' Was  of f'icially  announced  October  ^,' ■'following,  and 
was  vigcrously  pursued  thereafter,        ■■'   ■'  '  "' 

As  of  January  I5,  IShS  the  Te-oartment  of  Agriculture' consisted  of  "the  fcl- 
lowinc  reticarch  and  program  agencies;     Agricultural  Research  Administration. 
'Commodity  Ex:eh'a.nge  Authority  ,  ^ii^xtcnsion  Service,  Fam- Credit' Adminis trat ion .. 
Farmoro  Home- .'A.dj.iiriistratio'n',  '.■d'e'deral  ■  Crop  'Inyurrjice  Corporation,  '  Fores'l,.  Service, 
Production'  and  llarketihg  ;Admnistration,  Rural  E'iectrif  ication  .Administratibn, 
and  Soil '  Cbnservat  ion  Service.   ■These  rre  served  by  the  fpllcwi'ng  staff 'unit  j  ? 
Burea-ii'  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Office  cf  3udget  and  Finance, ,  Of fi6e.  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  ' Office  of  Hearing  Examiners,  Office' of  Infor;'iatlph', '' 
Library,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  cf  Plant  and  Operaticns,  "Office"  of  the  ' 
Solicitor';,     ■  .■'  i'' 
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A  US DA  Document 

V  CONDENSED  HJSTOfflf  OF  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTUBE  ^ 

(This  material  was  prepared  for  a  lecture  which  was  delivered  "by  T,  Swann 
Harding  before  various  USDA  Clubs  of  Department  employees  in  the  various  cities, 
and  was  also  used  frequently  as  an  orientation  talk.) 


Had  you  entered  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  founded  you  would  have 
needed  very  little  orientation.     You  could  have  become  acquainted  with  every- 
body very  easily,    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  with  the  new  Commissioner 
and  his  four  or  five  assistants  and  aids  you  would  have  met  all  the  Govern- 
ment employees  who  worked  in  the  field  of  agriculture.     You  would  have  found 
them  all  in  two  rooms.     Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  trying  to  shake  hands 
with  our  60,000  employees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  have  to  run  all  over  the 
United  States  to  do  it.    But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  it  .is  quite 
proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  Ane  rican  farmers. 
Both  plants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  new 
and  rapidly  .expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could  be 
adapted  here.    Plant  exploration  and  importation  were  the  earliest  form  of 
agricultxiral  activity  in  which  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dis- 
semination of  agricultural  statistics  being  second. 

In  early  days,   there  was  scant  need  for  a  Beparliraent  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  had  none.     We  had  a  vast  wilderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to 
settlement  and  cultivation.     When  land  wore  out  in  one  place  it  was  always 
possible  for  farmers  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  some- 
where else.    Agriculture  was  a  way  of  living,  net  a  way  of  making  a  living. 
Methods  of  transportation;  food  processing  and  preservation  and  coinnercial 
marketing  were  all  largely  in  the  future,     Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-subs  is  tent. 
They  depended  upon  others  than  themselves  for  veiy  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  far-sighted 
individuals  later  to  be  known  as  Founding  Fathers — Franklin  and  Jefferson  among 
them,  interested  themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thou^t  night  turn-out 
to  be  valuable  here  agriculturally,     Ge-jrge  Washington  also,  as  early  as  179^, 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board,   and  he  long  corresponded  with 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  its  foxinder  and  president. 

In  1796,   George  Washington  rccomnended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  provided 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way  and  estab- 
lished a.  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in 
the  seed  work.     The  Navy  was  also  called  u-oon  to  "bring  back  lolants  'and  seeds. 
Gradually  the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Jffice,* which  was 
the  nearest  thing  tc  a  scientific  agency  in  the  young  Government,  and  which 
formed  part  of  the  Department  of  State  \intil  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
created  in  1814-9. 


This  brings  us  rether  abruptly  to  Blod^^ett's  Eotel.     It  once  stood  in 
downtown  Washinrbon  at  7th  and  E  Sts.,  N.  W.     It  resulted  from  a  movement  start- 
ed in  1795  to  rive  Washine^ton  a  decent  hotel--an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished, 
according  to  some.     Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  v/ere  the  result  of  lot- 
teries.    The  site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  ifldiich,  before  th^t 
time,  extended  from  7th  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W. ,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at 
7th  and  K.     The  fishing  was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  dnys,  end  for  some 
years  thereafter. 

When  completed,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  pert  of  its  let.     1+  did 
not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.    Within  it  was  a  theatre 
in  which  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  was  staged.    At  this  time 
the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crowded  into  a  single  25-room  building.  You 
probably  knovf  what  happened  next  without  being  told.     The  crowding  becejne  intol- 
erable and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to  relieve  the  congestion. 
Thereupon  the  Post  Off  ice  Itepsrtment,  the  City  Post  Office,  and  the  Patent  Office, 
were  moved  into  it. 

Dr.  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents,    As  Iste  as  1822  he  received 
oniy--4L,-5O0-  a  year,  his  clerk  |l,000,  his  messenger  $250,  and  that  was  his  entire 
steff.     Patents  were  merely  registered  without  required  proof  of  priority  but  the 
President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did  not  pass  upon  them  then  had 
been  the  case  in  earlier  days,     Blodgett's  Hotel  narrov^-ly  esceped  destruction  by 
fire  in  1814,  lArtien  Washington  was  invaded,  but  Dr,  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed 
upon  Col.  Jones,  leader  of  a  British  conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of 
the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent  Office's  collection  on  the  top  floor.  The 
British  were  then  retaliating  for  similar  destruction  by  our  forces  in  Conada. 

This  maneuver  enabled  us  later  to'  burn  the  place  dov/n  for  ourselves. 
Before  that  happened  Henry  L,  Ellsworth,   son  of  the  distinguished  third  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rnd  himself  a  man  of  notable  intellectual  and 
agricultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents.     On  December  15,  1836, 
six  months  after  a  new  patent  law  went  into  effect  which  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts  of  t he  staff  to  save  it 
delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.     The  fire  got  beyond  control. 
The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont ,  went  up  in 
flames. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  time  may  be  surmi sed  f  rom  t he  folloiving 
item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1836:  "The  ill-fated  man  -vi-ho  wss  throv.-n 
down  by  a  hoe  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday,  as  mentioned  in  our 
last,  died  on  Saturday  from  the  severe  injury  he  sustained,  his  skull  being 
fractured  by  that  infamous  incident."    Obviously  the  Department  of  Agricultvire 
was  even  then  trying  to  make  its  way  into  the  Government  on  four  legs  pnd  dis- 
guised as  a  pig'. 

Commissioner  Ellsworth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  pptents  rnd 
statistics,  ond    in  the  collection  and  dissemin'^tion  of  plants  and  seeds  of 
economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  without  specific  author- 
ization by  the  Congress,   simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired  the  services 
he  offered.     This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional  suspicion  for  Chainnan. 
J'letcher  of  the  House  Committee  on  Patents  wrote  Ellsv/orth  in  Ipte  1838  asking 
>rhat'  he  was  up  to  anyway.     His  reply,  dated  January  22,   1839,  was  so  well  made 
that  the  Congress  gave  him  permission  to  spend  $1,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of 
the  Patent  Office,  v,hich  has  always  been  self-supporting,  on  agriculturf)!  niairfctirs*- 
This  sum  was  expected  to  last  some  years,   and  it  did'. 
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As  early  as  thot  new  varieties  of     seed  had  helped  the  corn  growers  ond 
new  varieties  of  v^.eat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  th^-t  grain  could  te^  grown 
in  this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  work -cpuld  easily  improve 
the  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  arjiually. 
He  also  observed  that  a  new  era  of  labor-saving  machinery  was  at  hand  for,  though 
we  are  prone  to  forget  it,  technology  was  already  effecting  great  changes  in 
American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to  come. 

Ellsworth  final  ly  argued  that  some  place  in  V'^shington  should  be  designated 
OS  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.     It  should  have  facili- 
ties to  get  these  from  the  ports  where  the  Navy  often  left  them  to  dry  out  or  rot. 
Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated,  the  Patent  Office  as  the  place  of 
collection  and  distribution.     In  his  annual  report  for  1840  he  announced  the 
expenditure  of  1451.58  on  the  collection  and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  - 
and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000  packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed 
during  that  year. 

Ellsworth  wrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quincy  Adams 
once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved  so  inter- 
esting to  him  as  to  absorb  him  on  one  occasion  to  make  him  forget  an  appointment 
for  four  hours.    Popular  inter-est  in  the  reports  moved  the  Congress  to  print 
25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed^    They  necessarily 
Sxerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of  Representatives 
established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and  the  Senate  in  1825, 
In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a  manual,  prepared  at  its  direc- 
tion by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush,  on  the  growth  and  msnufacture 
of  silk.     In  the  same  year  it  directed  that  Covint  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the 
Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a  document. 

^n  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  tte  Treasury  to  finance  a 
project^for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement  of 

sugar.    '-The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Sillimnn  of  Y«:le*  

The  results  appeared  in  1833.     Thus  Congres/itself  initiated  the  first  piece  of 
agricultui^al  research  authorized  by  Goverrjnent  end  issued- the  first  pgricultural 
bulletins. 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  mon^  t© 
build  a  new  Patent  Office.     This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.     The  F  Street  side  of  it  was  completed  in  1840, 
but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual  report,  was  delayed', 
in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  hod  to  serve  as  temporary  quarters  of. 
a  new  institution  founded  by  an  Englishman  named  Omithson.     He  did  get  a  foothold 
in  the  building,  however,  and  by  1844  had  his  entire  Office  there,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  outside.     He  then  said  it  would  serve  the  purpose  for 
many  years.     Four  years  later  the  building  was  overcrowded,  an  east  wing  was 
added  by  1852,  a  west  wing  by  1856,  and  t he  G  Street  wing  in  1867. 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  with  Thorns  Ewing  as  its 
first  Secretary.     He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patent  Office 
building.     Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crowded  everything  else 
out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  Deparb»ent  and  it 
spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  now  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  which  actually  stands  upon  the  former 
site  of  Blodgett's  Hotel.     It  was  started  in  1839,  completed  in  1866,  and  housed 
the  Porst  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office. 
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Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams, wrote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
white  marble  columns  ejid  fronts  of  the  Poxt  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits  of  a  deserted 
Syrian  city.**    They  still  stand  tliere  facing:  one  another,  though  the  gravel 
pits  are  gone,  they  are  no  longer  so  white,  and  the  city  is  too  far  from 
deserted. to  suit  most  of  its  -nrcscnt  inhabitants. 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  who  followed  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
means  so  vrell  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  was,  agricultural 
work  continued  to  grow  in  the  Patent  Office.    About  1850  a  "practical  and 
scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  write  an  annual  report  on  agricultural 
matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.    Ultimately  a  botanist  and  an 
entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the  meteorological  reports 
of  the  Smithsoniaji  Institution  found  a  piece  in' the  annual  8 gricultior al  volume. 
Meanwhile,  as  agricultvre  became  commercialized,  food  processing  advanced,  and 
transportation  improved,  the  farmer*  s  problems  became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient.  Agita- 
tion for  better  service  of  Government  to  agricultur  e- increased  both  pmorg-  farm 
organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals.     Several  things  were  desired  and 
they  tied  together.     One  was  a  law  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of  public 
lands ;^  another  v;as  aid  to  agricultural  education;  a  third  was  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency  to  serve  farmers.     In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
was  formed.     It  was  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct  official 
interest  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  time.  Many  of  its  members  were  promi- 
nent and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
established.     When  it  was,  the  society  dissolved. 

There  was  delay,  of  course.     That  was  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States*    During  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  mth  public  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not" 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  in  this 
way.    But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  'Cal-^b  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded  as  part  of  his  Department,     Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  ver^^ 
batim  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  2,  1861.     He  sandwiched  the'  recom- 
mendation in,  off-handedly  and  casually.     But  Congress  took  action  and,  after 
some  rather  diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new 
Department,  it  voted  an  agency  with  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a 
Commissioner,     The  act  founding  the  Department  was  signed  May  ,15,  1862. 

The  Homestead  Act,  which  made  provision  for  the  apportionment  of  freehold 
farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public  domo.in,  to  all  citizens  who  would  make 
homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,  followed  5  days  later.     On  July  2,  1862, 
the  Land -Grant  College  Act  became  law,   endovring  the  agricultural  colleges  with 
,  jkl,000,000  acres — about  the  area  of  Vermont — v*iich  the  States  .were  suthorized 
_'"to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  eny  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  et  that  time  think  out  or  formu- 
late any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  followc    Lincoln  did  not 
think  of  himself  as  a  farmer  and  had  little  agrarian  interest.     The  Depart- 
ment's beginning  wbs  almost  casual.     Since  the  Patent  Office  by  now  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural  that  the  heod  of  this  should  become  the  first 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.     The  Department  was "organized  in 
two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  BuildingD 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager  of  two  model  farms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
vfon  himself  quite  a  reputation.     He  was  olso  a  local  politician  of  some  note. 
He  operated  a  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among 
other  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  ^/l/Tiite  House.     Just  before  the  Civil  Vxar 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,   so  he  tried 
to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.     The  Civil  War  and  malaria 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,   since  Newton  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends  sug- 
gested that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  payroll. 

Newton  did  just  that.     He  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  both  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
Patent  Office,     Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,    During  part  of  the  Civil  WE>r  Newton  was  in  residence  at  the  V'/Tiite 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  end  guard  it  against  poison- 
ing,    'iVhile  there  he  became  a  friend  njid  confident  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  v;ho  not  only 
shared  with  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid  in  paying 
department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.     This  he  did  eitlier  by  settling 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket  ?nd  letting  her  pay  him  back  in  instv^ llments^  if 
they  v/c-re  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  with  Lincoln  which  required 
considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Newton  at  this  late  detf'.     He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.     .Some  extolled  his  learning  snd  his  wisdom;  others 
insisted  he  was  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not  satis- 
factorily perform  his  duties.     Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little  a.ttention  to 
the  Department  and  newspapers  practically  none,  but  Newton  was  often  cttacked  in 
pr^nt  and  .speech « 

True,  when  Newton  "ivas  accused  of  wasting  Government  funds,  one  farm  edi- 
tor vigorously  denied  this  and  then  went  on  to  ssy  that  even  if  the  charge  were 
true  he  thanked  God  farmers  hnd  at  last  got  near  enough  th^t  "great    public  crib 
at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.     He  continued:     "I  cere  not,   in  this  view  of 
the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  depd  rats  and  Can- 
adian Thistles." 

However,  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend 
Newton,  though  Newton  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson 
for  incompetence  -  his  successor  wp.s  nominated  but  not  confirmed  -  but  was  saved 
in  part  by  an  unhappy  accident.    As  he  sat  in  his  office  one  warm  summer  day  in 
1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunder stonn.     He  remembered  certain  wheat  samples 
that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the  Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on 
the  site  of  the  Department's  present  buildings.     He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and 
Pushed  over  two  miles  to  supervise  the  saving  of  these  samples.     He  stood  there, 
doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and  oversav/  the  job.     The  Washington  July  sun  did  the 
rest.     Newton  suffered  sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was 
never  much  good  after  that. 
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Newton's  primary  aim  was  to  make  two  tlades  of  grass  ^row  where  one  grew 
before.     He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a  statistician. 
He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  foxmding  the  Department,  and 
that  law  was  as  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.     He  sought  to  collect,  arrange, 
pnd  publish  valuable  agricultural  information;  to  collect  and  introduce  valuable 
seeds,  plrjats,  and  animals;  to  promote  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;  and  to 
establish  a  Library  and  a  Museum. 

Newton  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somewhat  pedantic  style  wi~th-a  wealth 
of  classical  allusions.     The  propagating  garden  was  established  and  the  40-acre 
tract  between  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S.  ti » ,  B,  St.,  end  the  Conal,  called 
Reservation  No,  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept  cattle  on 
it  J  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  farm.    By  1868  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  on  it  a  building  ef  its  own,  the  old  Red  Brick  Building,  torn  down 
in  1930,  you  will  hear  oldsters  talk  about.     It  cost  $140,420,  including  furni- 
ture and  equipment.     The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees  in  January  of 
that  year^ 

The  work  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the 
gentleman  farmers.     Most  of  Newton's  iTnmediate  successors  were  ill-qualified  to 
lend  the  DeparWent  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.     The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds,  and  these  went  loreely  for  free  seed  distri- 
bution.    Then  Norman  J.  Colman  became  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  April  1885. 

By  thr.t  time  there  was  widespread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  end 
support  of  agricultural  experiment   stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  fer  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank. 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements.     In  1887  the  experiment   station  law 
was  passed  and,  in  1889,  Colman  became  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  March  6,  #ien  Jeremiah  M,  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison. 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  simif icance. 
It  also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  servi.ce.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  Agricultural  enterprise,  fanners  foiind  it 
mo-re-and  more  necessary  to  have  in  '»ashington  a  strong,  reliable  Departuie-jfrb-^o 
serve  them. 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  wp s  founded  in  response  to  a' special 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  sid  in  the  eradication  of  ani- 
mal diseases.     In  1888  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  existence  to 
undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  Hatch  or 
Experiment  Station  Act.     In  1890  the  iYeather  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  from  the  «Var  Department  where  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
elBCc  its  creation  in  18  70. 

In  March  1897  James  (Tama  Jim)  Vdlson  became  Secretary  of  Agricultxir e. 
He  served  until  March  1913,     His  administration  was  outstandinr  for  the  develop- 
..ment  of-research  and  iTicrea  se  -  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment.    He  indeed  enabled  the  Departm^t  to  carry  oyt  Newton's  dictum  about  two 
blades  of  grass  growing  where  one  grew  before.  \ 
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In  1901  .".ilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plont  Industry-;  Forestry,  ond 
Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomologyo    The  Office  of  Riblic  Ro?.ds  was 
created  in  1905.     In  1906  crme  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  arose  out 
of  work  in  economic  ornithology  and  mammalogy  which  began  in  the  Division  of 
Entomology.     The  Esst  and  '.Vest  Wipgs  of  the  present  Administration  Building  were 
also  erected  v\^ile  '^Vilson  was  Secretary, 

Work  in  many  other  linos  wee  undertaken,  among  them  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, dairying,  irrigation,  drainap;e,  marketing,  extension  work,  -^nd  agricultior ^^1 
economics  and  statistic^.    By  1910  the  problem  of  distribution  enhanced  agricul- 
tural production  was  clready  attaining  importance. 

The  growth  of  the  Deportment  during  Secretary  ''.ilson' s  edmini  st ration  was 
remarkable,    IVhereas  there,  were  only  about  two  thousand  employees  in  1897,  of 
whom  over  400  were  women,  the  Department  had  2,514  employees  in  "'■ashinp-ton  alone 
and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  ■Alison's  term.    A  regiment  of 
those  new  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  v/orking  in  all  fields  to  aid  agri- 
culture. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  those  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions 
became  increasingly  unbalancedo     New  varieties  of  plants  9nd  animals,  new  methods 
of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  new  techniques  of  cultivstion  and 
soil  enrichment  flowed  from  the  Department's  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  laws  began  to  be  rassed  and  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection,  the  animal  quarantine,  and  the  food 
and  drugs  acts  being  exajiiples.     V/hen  the  national  forests  were  turned  over  to 
it  in  1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  v/ide  scope. 
Step  by  step  the  will  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ma.de  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institution. 

The  term  of  David  F.  Houston  ■vvho  followed  Wilson  vias  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.     It  is  quite  true 
that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultaral  narketingj  credit,  and  econ- 
omics generally  had  been  undert-^ken  before  Houston's  term,  but  he  recognized 
their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  they  could  function 
effectively. 

The  Federal  Hiphway,  Frrm  Loan^   Grain  S4.andards,  Cotton  Futures,  Ware- 
house, Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  rnd  Stockyards,  end  Commodity  Exchange  Acts 
•'/ere  all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Houston's  term  of  office.     The  original 
home-demonstration  farm  project,  started  by  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  flowered  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
1914.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  ha.d  its  bet^innings  though  it  did  not 
assume  somewhat  its  present  form  until  1923. 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department.     He  set  up  a  States  Relations  Service, 
among  other  things,   into  which  went  extension  work.,  the  work  on  human  nutritution 
and  home  economics,  and  that  with  the  experiment  st-tions.     In  1923  this  Service 
was  dissolved  and  the  Office  »f  Experiment  Stations,  the  Extension  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  emer>ged  as  independent  units.     It  might  be  said  here 
that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indurtry  v/as  established  in  1926  largely  in  response  to 
outside  demands „ 
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Retrurning  to  Houston,  his  report-s  merit  ccroful  study.     He  was  a  sort 
of  one-man  New  Deal  in  a^T-iculture  all  by  himself.     Many  of  the  ideas  he 
proposed  years  ahead  were  implemented  later.     Had  not  the  first  world  war 
intervened  to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peece  it  seems 
apparent  he  would  have  acted  to  prevent  the  s:rovrth  of  disruptive  forces  which 
developed  something  like  two  decades  later. 

This  was  a  dynamic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Department .     It  carried 
-over  into  the  terms  of  Houston's  immediate  successors  -  Meredith,  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  father  of  the  former  Vice  President,  and  Howard  M.  Gore.     The  terms 
of  William  M,  Jardine  and  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  which  lasted  from  March  5,  1925, 
until  Henray  A,  Wallace  became  Secretary  on  March  4,  1933,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  period  of  consolidation  and  Departmental  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Department  v/as  welded  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  changes.     At  the  same  time  the  desperate  post- 
war situation  of  the  American  farmer  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  wisely,  snd 
prescribed  for  in  terms  th?.t  were  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933. 
Study  of  the  arjiual  reports  of  Jsrdine  rnd  Hyde  will  enlighten  the  reader  about 
the  many  sound  diagnoses  made  and  treatments  suggested  for  the  great  farmer 
depression,  "wSiich  began  soon  after  our  unhealthful  agricultural  expansion  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war,  and  csme  to  a  climax  around  1930-32.     They  clearly 
stated  what  should  be  done  but  were  unable  to  do  it  until  public  opinion  was 
reformulated  and  crystallized. 

The  administration  of  Henry  A,  Wallace  brings  us  to  modern  times.  It 
was  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
inf ormat  ion  in  the  field  of  agriculture  was  collected  8.nd  kept  on  tsp  for  the 
asking.     Those  viho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.     The  upper  class  of  more 
intelligent  farmers  profited  by  it.     The  next  step  vra.s  taken  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Rusk  who  o.ppreciated  the  urgent  necessity  for  publishing 
the  information  in  popular,  usable  form,  and  v;^ho  first  issued  press  releases 
and  farmers'  bulletins. 

This  geve  farmers  knowledge  about  how  to  produce  larger  crops  with  less 
labor  and  more  certainty.     That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  them  to  go  further 
into  commercial  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  become  dependent 
upon  transportation,  labor,  market,  credit ^  land -value,  and  equipment  factors 
not  wholly  within  their  control.     Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  v.nas  to 
institute  demonstration  f srms  and  to  take  knowledge  about  agricultural  matters 
to  the  farmer's  home  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the    same  time  marketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
Tijrhich  improved  farm  markets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  world  war  •. 
cremmed  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  which  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  pasture,  produced 
^  tremendous  inflation  in  farm  prices  and  land  values,  ond  led  to  an  inevitable 
deflation  vAiich  bankrupted  farmers  and  left  them  producing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The  fiction  agencies  tried  to  make  it  financially 
possible  for  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  up-to-date  agricultural 
knowledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  themselves  while  producing  abundance  for 
effective  consumer  demand. 
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t-  brave  effort  v-Tis  inr-de  on  nony  fronts  to  rifrht  fornier  wrongs  after 
1S33,   --  insofar  as  Government  agencies  in  Washington  could  do  the  job  within 
the  frame  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  r.nd  legislative  enactment. 
No  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  we  proceed  by  demo- 
cratic processes.    ViThat  our  Government  actually  does  in  any  given  case  is 
always  the    resultant  of  many  conflicting  forces.     The  conflicts  must  be 
resolved  as  best  possible  and  we  then  proceed  to  do  whet  we  c:^n.     ;'Ve  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  system  in  Washington  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor  v/oula 
any  such  system  be  perfect  anyway. 

Before  we  could'  solve  our  farm  problem  or  rrive  farmers  prrity  prices,  , 
i.e.  prices  enabling  them  to  get  as  much  manufactured  goods  for  their  farrn-l;" 
comiAodities  as  they  did  in  stp-ted  pre -first -world -war  years,  c  second  v/orld  war 
descended  on  us.     Claude  R.  Wicknrd  became  Secretory  September  5,  1940.  The 
Nat ioneil' Def ense  Program  got  under  way.     The  Secretary  quickly  sow  its  signifi- 
cance in  raising  consumer  . income  and  immediately  biegan  to  preach  greater  hog 
production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941c  ■    •  - 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of  their 
population.     If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  faced  malnutrition,  lowered 
morale,  and  disaster.     The  L^nd -Lease  Act  was  passed.     The  Food  For  Freedom 
program  promptly  got  under' wsy.     Our  fsrm  plant  underv/ent  inventory  and  produc- 
tion goals  were  set  up,  marks  at  which  farmers  were  asked  to  shoot  in  order 
to  produce  what  we  ourselves,  and  our  potential  allies  needed. 

IVar  followed  in  December  1941,  the  goals  were  reassoyed  and  reannounced, 
with  marked  emphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  wartime  needs,  in  January  1942. 
Those  goals  were  achieved  in^kyear  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goal's  set  up  in  1942  were  achieved  in  1943,     There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  these 
matters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrenceo 

Finally,  we  should  consider  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years.- 
During  the  period  immediately  following  1933  many  new  agencies  v^ere  created. 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Ac^justment  Agency  were  immediately  part  of  the 
Depiartment 0    Others,  like  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, »Farra  Security  Administration;  Rural  Electrif icat ion  Admini stration,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  began  life  elsewhere  end  came  into  the  Department  later. 
Also  between  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  vjhich  had  long  been  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  transferred  elsewhere:     The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Food  ?nd  Drug 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the  '.Yerther  Bureau. 

On  December  13,  1941,  there  v.'-as  announced  a  major '  reorganizetion  of  the 
Deprrtmcnt  to  streamline  it  for  the  war  effort.--  This  reorganization  v/ds  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  February  25,  1942, 

It  was  at  that  time  that  seven  scientific  bureaus  were  consolidated  into 
the  Agricultural  Rosearch  Administration,     The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation',  and 
the  Sugar  Division  went  into  thr-  Agricultural  Conscrvption  ond  Adjustm.ent 
Administration,  while  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  A.-^minist notion, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Arimini  strati  on,  most  of  the  Agricultural  Iforketing  ■ 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  were  combined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admini  strr-tion<: 
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The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Form  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  the  staff  agencies  remained  unaffected  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion.    In  June  1942,  the  Foods  Requirements  Coimnittee,   since  abolished,  and 
the  Combined  Food  Board  were  set  up,  the  latter  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  United  States  representative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  December  5,  1942,  which  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  national  wartime  food 
program,  made  necessary  a  further  departmental  reorganization.     So,  on 
December  10,  the  Food  Production  Administration  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration  were  established.    At  this  time  there  was  also  a  transfer  of 
personnel  to  the  Department  from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Supply,     This  transfer  rounded  out  the  two  new  big  Admini  strait  ions. 
The  status  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  the  Commodity  Credit 
..Corporation,  the  Forest  Service,  pnd  the  Rurr.  1  Electrification  Administration 
remained  unchajiged.    Again  the  staff  ogencies  were  not  involved. 

The  following  "departmental  agencies  were  consolidcted  into  the  Food 
Production  Administration:     The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Fsrm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
concerned  primarily  with  planning  current  production,  that  part  of  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  .Var  Relations  concerned  primarily  with  food  production,  nnd 
the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Food  Distribution  Admini  st  rot  ion  were  :     The  Ap-ri- 
~cultur!^l  Marketing  Administration,  the  Sugar  Agency,  certain  of  the  regulatory 
activiti-e-s  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  thot  pert  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  V/ar  Relations  conceraed  primarily  with  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  marked  the  end  of  the  last-named  Office  which  had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  President  dated  May  5,  1941,  nnd  ws s  originally 
named  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services 
was  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  by  Executive  Order, 
effective  Ivkrch  24,  1943. 

So  fam'i  the  tie-in  between  the  new  and  the  old  line  agencies  wps  largely 
through  committees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the  Secretary.     The  next  step 
thereafter  was  the  e  stablishment  of  the  Vvar  Food  ^'idministration  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Order  of  March'  26  which  we  s  modified,  clarified,  BXid  amended  by  an 
additional  order  issued  April  19, 

At  this  time  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Administration  (except  the  Ffrm  Credit  Acmini stration,  which  again  became  a 
line  ap-ency  of  the  Department),  the  Food  Distribution  -Administration,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  what  was  first  called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
j^idministrat ion,  but  was  renamed  the  I'Jar  Food  Administration  April  19.     In  this 
-combination  the  legal  status  of  the  Extension  Service  and  its  cooperative 
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This  was  essentially  a  wartime  emergency  measure  by  which  the  line 
agtencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  grouped  into  two  administrative 
unit©,  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administrator.  The 
former  remained  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admini  strati  on and  the 
Foreat  Service.     The  latter  headed  the  War  Food  Administration.     The  Depart- 
ni€Ht '  8  8<saff  agencies  served  both  the  Administration' and  "the-  DepaT-tment  as 
called  upon,  the  same  identical  agencies  servicing  both.     These  units  then 
were : 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Fii:tfi-r.ce, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  the  -Office  of  Information, 
Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,     The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  abolished 
January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary « 

The  immediate  stcff  of  the  War  Food  Administration  remained  small.  The 
War  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  was  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  the  War  Food  Administrator  on  May  27,  1943.    An  Office  of  Labor 
was  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took  over  entire  responsibility  fer  carry- 
ing, out  all  farm  labor,  wage-stabilization,-,  and  manpower  programs.    An  Office 
of  Materials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in  this 
field,  on  May  10.    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the  transportation 
work  of  the  various  agencies  in  'ATA  was  set  up  on  May  17  and,  on  December  1, 
it  became  a  stoff  cgency.    An  Office  of  War  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for 
the  boards,  v/as  created  on  August  25,  1943,  but  was  discontinued  December  30, 
1943.     The  National'  Vfer  Board  v/?.s  created  September  1,  its  Chairman  now  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  the  former  Office  of  '..ar  Board  Services^ 

Executive  Order  9334  was  amended  October  29  pnd  the  Combined  Food  Board 
we.s  reconstituted  with  the  War  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representa- 
tive, a  Canadian  in  addition. to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  neutral  chairman.    At  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Inter-Agency  Allocations  Committee  were  abolished.  Their 
functions  weref  combined  and  transferred  to  a  newly  created  Food  Requirements 
and  Allocations  Committee  of  the  7:av  Food  Administrationp 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Food 
Production  Administration  v;ere  renamed  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the 
Office  of  Production,  respectively.    An  Office  of ^ Price  was  also  established 
to  supervise  functions  relating  to  the  approval  of  me.ximum  prices  of,  and 
price-support  program  for,  agricultur-^l  commodities.    At  this  time  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency,  the  Fiorm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  became  independent  ap-encies  in  the  War  Food  Administration. 

Administrator's  Memorandum  27,  Revision  1,  December  13,  1944,  as  amended 
January  5,  1945,  ushered  in  a  major  reorganization  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion.    The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were  abolished. 
Most  of  the  remaining  work  of  the    latter  went  to  the  Ap-ricultural  Adjustment 
-..Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service,     The  Federal  Crop  Insxjrance 
Corporation,  which  had  reported  administratively  to  the  Director  of  ProdAjction, 
became  an  independent  program  agency  of  VjFA. 


In  e.  sense  the  Office  of  Distribution  was  torn  functionally  in  t-wain. 
To  an  Office  of  Marketing  Se]-Trices  went  the  ordinery  peacetime  activities  of 
the  former  Office  of  Distribution,  those  concerned  with  regulatory  inspection, 
and  service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  requirements,  r. s 
well  as  maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,   end  much  work  concerned  with 
^Mr  Food  Order  Programs. 

An  Office  of  Supply  was  created  to  hondle  matters  relating  to  require- 
ments ?nd  nllocetions  control,  program  lin.ison,  procurement,  and  price  support, 
shipping  and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,  the  requisitioning  of 
food  pnd  acquisition  of  property,  the  administration  of  the  V<ar  Food  Orders, 
and  subsidy  operations.     An  Office  of  Basic  Commodities  was  created  which  took 
over  the  functions  of  the  Cotton,   Grain,   General  Crops,  Hemp,  Oilseeds,  and 
Sugar  Divisions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

But,  by  an  amendment  of  Janu?"'ry  5,  mentioned  above,,  the  last  two  mentioned 
offices  became  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being  administered 
by  a  vice  president  thereof.    Under  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  activities 
at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supply  was  also  placed  the  school  lunch 
and  direct  distribution  programs  originally  plrced  in  the  Office  of  Marketing 
Services.    All  these  changes  became  effective  January  1,  1945. 

* 

The  following  agencies  were  then  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture:   Aeri cultural  Research  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  Farm  Credit  Administration.     The  Land  Use  Coordinator 
was  placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  War  Food  Administration  then  comprised  the  following  staff  agencies: 
Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus  Property 
and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations,  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion, Office  of  Viator  Utilization,  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  and  the  National 
Vvar  Boarde 

The  following  units  then  functioned  as  independent,  program  agencies  with- 
in the  "vVar  Food  Administration:    Agricultural  Adjustment  Ap-ency,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  Mnrketinp:  Services,  Office  of 
Materials  and  Facilities,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  the  ^Var  Food  Administration  were  closely 
integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  tha.t  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  also 
First  Assistant  nar  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  had  to  exercise  any  and  all  powers  vested  in  the  other,  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  and  functions.     Mutual  services  by  the  staff  offices  and 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  various  committees  a-cted  as  further  ti«-ir»-s 
and  lines  of  coordination. 


This  situation  was  neither  unique  nor  unprecedented.     Vfhen  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  created  with  bureau  status  in  ISSK,  it  was  placed  in  a  De- 
partment which  had  but  bureau  status  itself.     That  came  out  all  right.  The 
head  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  came  to  the  Department  in  I89O,  was  always  a 
Presidential  appointee.     When  the  United  States  Pood  Administration  was  created 
during  World  War  I,  some  wondered  just  what  this  portended  for  the  Department's 
future  and  the  same  kind  of  thoughts  arose  when  the  Farm  Board  was  set  ud  in 
,1929.    Again,  there  were  those  who  feared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin-  . 
istration  and  other  "action"  agencies  might  swallow  the  Department  whole.  None 
of  these  things  actually  happened.    The  Department  survived. 

So  it  was  not  unexpected  when  Executive  Order  957 7 1  dated  June  29,  19^5 •,■ 
terminated  the  War  Food  Administration,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator, and  transferred  WFA  and  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,     Orders,  rules,  directives,  and  regulations  of  WFA 
remained  in  full  force  until  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary.  Secretary's 
l"iemorandum  IIO6,  July  3»  19^$   took  note  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  Execu- 
tive Order,  effected  the  required  transfers,  and  named  the  new  assistants  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  on  Organization,  v/hich  planned 
necessary  organizational  changes  in  the  Department's  structure  after  mature 
consideration. 

On  August  18,  19^5»  'the  Secretary  .announced  the  creation  of  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  which  represented  a  consolidation  of  the  Office  of 
Basic  Commodities,  the  Office  of  Supply,  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,   the  Offices  of  the  Hanager  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corooration,   the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  the  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations, 
the  Office  of  Price,  the  Office  of  Transportation,  the  Office  of  Materials  and 
Facilities,  the  Office  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  the, Office 
of  Investigatory  Services,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
which  is  in  process  of  liquidation.     The  new  agency  was  organized  on  a  com- 
modity basis.     Internal  reorganization  of  PMA  was  effected  as  of  April  1,  19^7. 
pursuant  to  a  Secretary's  Memorandum  dated  the  previous  March  19© 

The  agency's  activities  now  concerned  or  comprised  Production,  Marketing, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporationj  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Management  rec^uired.    Production  included  agricultural  conservation 
aud  adjustment  programs,  farm  marketing  quotas,  farm  labor  supply,  and  other 
programs  dealing  with  farmers  through  State  and  county  commodities i  marketing 
activities  include  research,  inspection,  service,  distribution,  and  regulatory 
programs  related  thereto.     Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  Labor,  Food  Dis- 
tribution Program,  Marketing  Facilities j  Price  Support  and  Foreigh  Supply^ 
Fiscal,  and  Shipping  apd  Storage  Branches  were  established^ 

These,  with  the  commodity  branches,  the  Federa,l  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Administrative  Management,'  and  certain  staff 
agencies  now  comprised  PMA,     The  following  were  abolished;     Special  Commodities 
Branch,  Materials  and  Equipment  Branch,  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations, 
Office  of  Foreign  Programs  Coordinp,tion,  and  Office  of  Price,     The  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  became  an  independent  agency  by  provision  of  Secretary's 
Memorandum  issued  January  21,  19^7«  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

becpme  a  separate  organizational  entity  July  1,  19^7»  ^-^^  a  Marketing  Research 
Branch  was  created  in  PM  the  following  August  S„ 


Meraorandum  1139f  Decem"bpr  12,  19^5  reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  the  Department's  main  agency  for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  agricultural  statistics,  the  performance  of  economic  research,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  thereof.    At  this  time  responsibility  for  leadershiri  in 
general  agricultural  program  planning  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.     A  Situation  and  Outlook  Board  was  established  in  BAE  and,  under 
HemorandiMi  11^0,  also  issued  December  12,  19^5i  a  Policy  and  Program  Committee 
was  created  for  continual  review  of  the  Department's  policies  and  programs. 

On  August  ik,  IShG,  two  important  laws  relating  to  the  Department's  activi 
ties  were  signed  by  the  President.  One  of  these  was  the  Research  and  i^larketing 
Act,  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to 
agriculture,  to  inq^rove  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  to  give  agriculture  parity  with  industry  in  the  field  of 
research.  An  Administrator^  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  was  designated  by 
Secretary's  ^'^emorandum  11:^9»  July  18,  19^7.  other  was  the  Farmers  Home 

Administration  Act  of  19^»  which  repealed  the  act  authorizing  the  Parm  Credit 
Administration  to  make  emergency  crop-production,  feed,  seed  and  harvesting 
loans  and  abolished  the  Parm  Security  Administration  as  such,  but  established  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  carry  on  the  abovementioned  PCA  responsibilities 
to  perform  many  of  the  services  formerly  performed  by  PSA,   to  "orovide  a  program 
of  insured  farm  mortgages  for  rural  people,  and  to  assume  certain  other  srjeci- 
fied  responsibilities. 

The  Department  played  a  major  role  in  the  Famine  Emergency  Canroaign, 
launched  by  the  President  in  February  19^6,  as  well  as  in  the  Food  pnd  Feed 
Conservation  Progrpri  la^lnched  the  following  year.     A  staff  Office  for  Food  and 
Feed  Conservation  w?s  esta.blished  by  Secretary's  Memorandum  120U,  January  27, 
19^+8,      A  domestic  all-out  effort  for  mnximum  farm  production  continued.  Acti- 
vities under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  ra-nidly  increased,  and  the  outbreak 
of  foot-and-m-outh  disease  in  Mexico  engaged  considerable  Departmental  activity 
and  attention.     The  Farm  Labor  Caxips  underwent  liquidation  in  accordance  with 
an  Act  of  Congress  passed  July  31»  19^7.     ^^e  Farm  Grain  Saving  Ca/ipaign  was 
officially  announced  October  3.  following,  and  was  vigorously  pursued  thereafte 

As  of  April  15,  19^+8  the  Denartjaent  of  Agriculture  -  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing research  and  progrru.i  agencies:     Agricultural  Research  -iidministration, 
Coi.imodity  Exchange  Authority,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Forest  Service 
Production  and  Marketing  Adj.iinistrat ion,  Rur?l  Electrification  Adi.iinistration, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service.     These  are  served  by  the  following  staff  units: 
Administrator  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of  Food  and  Feed  Conservation,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners,.  Office  of  Inform- 
ation, Library,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.     A  Chief  Liaison  Officer  on  European  Recovery  was  designated  by 
Secretary's  Memorandxim  1211,  Me?rch  25,  19^8, 

The  attached  block  chart  shows  the  Department's  organiza,tion  as  it  was 
January  2,  I9U8. 
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1/    The  oomraodlty  branchsB  are  under  the 
general  dliBCtlon  of  the  Administrator 
and  are  responsible  to  the  appropriate 
Branch  Assistant  Administrator  for  functional 

i/  activities. 
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